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Cumberland was erected into a County on January 
27th, 1749. Courts were directed to be held at some 
suitable place, until the necessary buildings were pro- 
vided, Robert M’Coy, Benjamin Chambers, David 
Magaw, James M’Intire and John M’Cormick, were 
appointed Commissioners to select a plot of ground on 
which to erect the Court-house and jail, 

Shippensburg was selected as a temporary seat of 
Justice, 

Messrs. Lyon and Armstrong, were elected by the 
proeprictaries to lay out a town on the road from 
Harris’s ferry, leading through the rich valley of 
Cumberland, including the old stoccade and blockhouse 
and extending over the big spring called Le Tort (now 
Letort, ) after James Le Tort a French Swiss who acted 
as Indian Interpreter and Messenger to Government, 
and who had erected a cabin at its source as early as 
the year 1735. 

Carlisle was laid out in pursuance to their directions 
in 1750, andin 1753 the seat of justice was permanently 
located at Carlisle. 

1750. The early settlement of this county is intimate- 
ly connected with a disputed claim of the lands on the | 
Conodoguinnet in Cumberland valley made by the | 
Indians, but resisted by the Proprietary Government. 

The Governor and Council supported the rights of 
the Proprietaries, but the General Assembly those of | 
the Indians. | 

The Shawnese and Delawares complained that they | 
had been driven from their hunting ground by the con- 
duct of the Proprietary Government, who had ‘‘survey- | 
edall the land on the Conodoguinnet into a manor 
contrary to treaty—contrary to faith without even pur- | 
chasing the right to the soil.” 

The Governor directed that an investigation should | 
be made into all the circumstances, and the result laid | 
before the Assembly, 

It appeared that about the year 1677, the Shawnese 
driven by persecution from Carolina and Georgia, came 
to the mouth of the Conestoga, and obtained the consent | 
of the Susquehanna Indians to occupy the flats. On 
hearing of the arrival of Markham and Penn, commis- 








sioners in the Delaware, they went to Philadelphia and | 
solicited protection which was granted. In 1682 the | 


Chiefs of the Shawnese, Delawares and Susquehanna 
Indians, met William Penn at Shackamaxan, who con- 
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firmed to the Shawnese and Delawares the promise of 
protection made by Markham. 

From that moment numbers of families of Indians fol- 
lowed the sixty families who had sought and obtained 
a resting place in Pennsylvania, and settled upon the 
most fertile flats of the Susquehanna and Delaware.— 
The Delawares and Shawnese became dependant finally 
on the Northern Confederacy of Indians. Several 
Treaties or Indian Talks were held afterwards at differ- 
ent times, and in all of them references were made te 
the confirmatory Treaty of William Penn. 

In the year 1757, the Assembly complained of the 
imperfect, incongruous and faint manner in which the 
Indian Treaties were expressed, declaring they were 
unintelligible, They urged the Governor to meet 
Teedyuscung at the proposed conference at Easton.— 
The Assembly were desirous of having possession of all 
the Treaties made with the Shawnese and Delawares 
including the Confirmatory Treaty of William Penn at 
Shackamaxan. A committee was appointed by the 
Assembly to obtain copies of certain Indian Treaties 
from Richard Peters, Clerk of Council, Mr. Peters 
refused. 

The following letter was then sent to the Governor. 
S1IR:— 

The application of the Committee of Assembly to 
you yesterday, was made in pursuance of an order of 
the House which was to inspect the minutes of Council 
respecting Indian purchases. They are desirous of 
seeing and having fair transcripts of allthe Minutes 
that relate to the purchase made by William Penn 
about the year 1700 of the landson Tohiccon, Neshama- 
ny, Lehigh and the Forks of the Delaware or any of 
them. The Minutes relating to the confirmatory pur- 
chase of the same Lands in 1737. The Minutes rela- 
ting to the lands on the Brandywine, The minutes re- 
lating to the Juniatta and Conodoguinnet purchases, 
and thuse relating to the purchase made at Albany.” 


JOSEPH FOX, 
WILLIAM MASTERS, 
THOMAS LEECH, 
WILLIAM WEST, 
JOSEPH GALLOWAY, 
THOMAS YORK, 
July 13th, 1757. Richard Peters returned 
answer. 
‘‘ That he (the Governor,) will not permit you to 
inspect the Council Books.” 
the Proprietaries directed their agents’ after the 


Treaty made with the Indians in 1755, ‘* That in all 
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sules made by them, they should take particular pains The Shawnese claim said they were permitted to 
to encourage the emigration of the Irish into Cumber- | occupy the flats at the mouth of the Conestoga, and 
land County from Lancaster County as serious distur- | were promised hunting ground, and protection, by 
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bances had arisen in consequence of disputes between 
the Irish and Germans at Elections, The Proprietaries 
desired that York should be’ settled by Germans, and 
Cumberland by Irish. 

James Le Tort by some of the manuscripts, is stated 
to have penetrated to Cumbcrland valley as early as 
1731. His first cabin was burnt by the Indians. It 


stood at the head of the spring. He received for his | 


services twelve pounds annually. 


HISTORICAL NOTES, 


In relation te the Shawnese and Delawares. 
By Repmonp Conrncuam. 

The following question was put to Robert H. Mor- 
ris, Esquire, Deputy Governor, by the Assembly. 

**Do you know of any disgust or injury the Dela- 
wares or Shawnese had ever received from Pennsylva- 
nia, and by what means their affections could be so 
alienated as to take up the hatchet?” 

Page 246, Franklin’s Works, Vol. 2, also see votes 
of Assembly. 

The Governor gave no satisfactory answer. 

** Notice was taken by the Assembly of dissatisfaction 
expressed at an Indian Treaty held in 1753, by a Chief 
of the Shawnese, of a promise made to him on the be- 
half of the Proprietaries, which had not been complied 
with.” 

See page 259 of Franklin’s Works, Vol. 2. also votes 
of Assembly. 

Big Beaver, a Shawnese Chief, in 1753, at Carlisle, 
refers to a promise made by William Penn at Shaka- 
maxon, of hunting ground for ever. 

The House of Assembly, in relation to the Shawnese 
complaint, express themselves thus: 

“ We are, however, convinced by original minutes 
taken by one of the Commissioners at the Treaty of 
Carlisle, now lying before us, that the Shawnese 
Chiefs mentioned that claim of theirs to the lands in 
question at that time, and were promised that the mat- 
ter should be laid before the Proprietaries. It was after 
the business of the Treaty was over, and not inserted 
in the printed account of the Treaty.”? ‘* But une of 
the Commissioners, as appears by the report, forgot 
the whole transaction.” 

Franklin’s Works, Vol. 2, page 278; also votes of 
Assembly. 

Teedyuscung, Chief of the Delawares, at the Easton 
Treaty, referred to the promise made by William Penn 
at Shackamaxan 

“The Heathen Delawares nominated him (Teedy- 
u cung) their Chief.” 

Loskiel’s Missions, page 150. 

Montour writes, ‘*One of the Governors had been 
charged with suppressing or purloining the principal: 
treaties made with the Delawares and Shawnese.”’ 

Teedyuscung in his eloquent specch, says, ** Wyo- 
ming was given as a resting place for ever.” 
promised at Shackamaxan, a resting place.” 


‘© Onas 


| Markham; that this promise was confirmed by William 


| Penn at Shackamaxan. ‘That a treaty of purchase was 


afterwards concluded with the Shawnese, of their claim 

tu the lands they occupied on the Susquehanna, they 
| consenting to remove to lands on the Conodoguinnet, 
surveyed for their use by order of the Proprietaries.— 
The intrusion of the white settlers upon their hunting 
ground or resting place, proved a fresh source of 
grievance; they remonstrated to the Governor and to 
the Assembly, until finally they withdrew and placed 
themselves under the protection of the French. 





HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Br Repmonp Conrnenuam, 


Culpeper, Surveyor General, in the year 1677, seized 
uupon the Revenues and Government of South Carolina. 
In 1683, he was succeded by Seth Sothel. 

Several families of Indians planted their Wigwams 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, in 1678, having emi- 


grated from Carolina, and many followed them in the 
year 1684, 


In 1712, the Indians in North Carolina plotted the 

destruction of the whites, which was barbarously put 
in execution. Colonel Barnewell with a large force 
| was sent from South Carolina;—he. succeeded in de- 
| feating the Indians in a general engagement, and after- 
wards attacked and destroyed the town of Tuscarora. 
The Tuscaroras, in consequence, abandoned their pos- 
sessions, and followed the Shawanese, who had settled 
on the waters of the Susquehanna, and finally formed 
a union with the Five Nations, 





In 1715, a number of Indian families of the Yamassee, 
emigrated to Pennsylvania from Georgia. 


The establishment of Wigwams in Pennsylvania by 
|the early Indian emigrants, were objects of jealousy 
and dissatisfaction to the Five nations and the white 
settlers, hence the great desire of their Chiefs to ob- 
tainthe protection of Markham and Penn’s Commis- 


sioners, on their arrival, and the favour of Willliam 
Penn, in 1682. 


The gracious promise of protection made to those 
unfortunate Indians by William Penn at the Great 
Treaty, was no doubt the principal inducement to emi- 
grate into Pennsylvania by the Southern Indians, who 
afterwards removed from Florida, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas. 


Oxen.—The following is the live weight of a pair of 
oxen, rising six years old, owned and fed by Jacob 
Taylor, Innkeeper, New Garden, Chester county, 


which for beauty and quality, are seldom to be met 
with. 





Near Ox, 2,299 
Off Ox, 2,373 
Aggregate, 4,672 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST CENTURY—PHILADELPHIA. 











From the Village Record. 


DIARY OF THE WEATHER—FOR DECEMBER, 1834. 
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THERMOME FER. WINDS. 
1 2 25 53 WwW SW {sw clear clear clear 
2 3 48 50 SW |SW |NW rain rain clearing 
3 4 34 47 NW |NW INW clear clear clear 
4 5 25 44 NE |INW |SW clear clear clear 
5 6 26 52 iSwW |S S clear clear cloudy 
6 7 56 56 Sw |INW \|NW rain partly-clear 
7 1 37 54 INW |S Ss cloudy clear clear 
8 2 | 49 |, 54 sw |sw  |NW rain partly clear 
9 3 32 44 NW iINW |NW clear clear cloudy 
10 4 26 42 Ww WwW SW clear clear clear 
11 5 22 48 NW |SW |NW clear clear clear 
12 6 2 38 NW \|NW JNW cloudy cloudy cloudy 
13 7 5 45 Sw NW |NW partly clear _— clear clear 
14 1 40 32 NW |NW |NW partly clear clear clear 
15 2 10 16 NW |SW SW cloudy cloudy cloudy 
16 3 50 58 WwW WwW N clear clear clear 
17 4 20 25 NE NE |E cloudy clear 
18 5 26 35 | NE |NE_ |N snow misty misty 
19 6 33 35 INE |NE_ |N cloudy cloudy cloudy 
20 7 33 36 iE NW \|NW cloudy cloudy cloudy 
21 1 35 43 NW IN Ss cloudy clear clear 
22 2 32 44 iS S S cloudy partly clear 
23 3 34 45 iS N partly clear 
| 24 4 34 32 E |E E cloudy cloudy rain 
25 5 34 36 N N N cloudy partly clear 
26 6 19 29 E E E . snow snow snow 
27 7 24 | 35 ‘Sw |NW |NW cloudy clear cloudy 
28 1 25 29 INE |NE |NE cloudy partly clear 
29 2 29 30 E E E snowing snow snow 
30 | 3 28 | 36 N NW |NW snow cloudy cloudy 
31 4 31 47 NW INW |NW cloudy clear 











The former part of this month was remarkable for 
the clearness of the weather. The latter part was 
comparatively cloudy, and attended with frequent falls 
of snow. There were six days entirely clear, and 15 
others partly clear; eight days the sky was obscured 
by clouds during the whole of each day. Rain fell on 
six days, and snow fell on six different days, but the 

uantity on each occasion was small, with the excep- 
tion of that which commenced on the night of the 28th, 
and continued until the forenoon of the 30th. The 
depth of this snow has been variously estimated. The 
general opinion of those whom I have consulted in re- 
lation thereto, is that it would measure more than a 
foot; but from several measurements which I made in 
the woodland and places where it was least liable to be 
affected by the winds, I am inclined to believe that it 
would not average more than nine inches. 

There were five days on which the temperature was 
below the freezing point during the whole of each 
day-~-15—17—26—28—29. The coldest day was the 
15th, at sunrise, at which time the mercury was at 10 
degrees above zero:—And the following day at noon, 
was the warmest, being 58 degrees. 

The average for the whole month was about seven 
degrees lower than the preceding month, being 31 de- 
grees at sunrise—404 at noon, and 364 at sunset. 

The Brandywine was frozen over for the first time 
this season, on the 15th. 

The Eclipse of the moon on the 16th, was observed 
through an atmosphere overcast with clouds similar to 
those which prevailed during the late solar eclipse. 

C. H. 


West Bradford Boarding School. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST CENTURY— 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We recollect when upon the square of ground extend- 
ing from Chestnut to Market, and from 9th to 10th sts. 
there stood but one house, which was that of Mr. Mar- 
koe, fronting on Market street. The square was sur- 
rounded by a post and rail fence, and was covered with 
rich grass, and many is the butter cup, and four leaved 
clover that we have climbed over the fence to pull. 
Another quinque genarian desires us to state, that one 
of the finest English snipes he ever shot, was on that 
lot, at the northeast corner of Chestnut and Tenth 
streets, where Mr. Kelley’s house now stands. 

We recollect when the square on the south side of 
Pine street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, was a 
brick-kiln pond, and a famous place for skating. Many 
an urchin has broken in at a spot’ where a comfortable 
kitchen fire is now blazing. 

We recollect when upon the spot where Abbot’s 
brew house now stands, at the end of Pear street in 
Dock street, there was a high hill with its declevity tothe 
north, which was a capital place for running down with 
sleds, in time of snow. The remains of that hill are still 
in part observable at the back end of the lot upon which 
Mr. Charles Wharton’s house now stands on Second st. 

We recollect when Peale’s Museum consisted of a 
few objects, collected in an old frame building at the 
southwest corner of Lombard and Third streets. 

We recollect when the only theatre which Philadel- 
phia possessed, consisted of that large one story brick 
building, with its gable end fronting an South street, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, which is still in ex- 
istence, occupied asa distillery. —Philadelphia Gaz. 
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THE NORTHERN DISPENSARY. 





is impossible, without a great deal of trouble, to pro- 


; cure the exact amount of damage in every instance. 
Annual Statement of the Northern Dispensary, for the 6 ry . 








3 In January there were 11 
year 1834, Siena a “ 
There have been under the care of the Dipensary, March * 8 
from January Ist to December 31st, 1854, five hundred April ss 17 
and fifty-one patients, viz:— May 6s 4 
Remaining under care from last year, 11 June oe 6 
Admitted since that time, 540 July es 8 
— August ? 3 
551 September ‘ 3 
ae October 4 
Of whom the number cured is, 421 November ‘* 6 
Relieved, 25 December a 8 
Irregular, 26 _ 
Sent to Hospital, 3 Total, 90 
Dead, 28 Of which there were in the city, 37 
Remaining, 48 Northern Liberties, 18 
Kensington, 7 
551 Spring Garden, 19 
Southwark, 8 
RECEIPTS. Moyamensing, 1 
Balance on hand last year, $311 64 — 
Contributions, 225 00 90 
Income of Wills’ Legacy, 274 08 —_ 
15 months interest on Lehigh loan, 122 40} Total amount of damage, $204,450. Of this damage 
Rents, 167 59| more than one-half was done at the fire on Walnut 
——_—— | street wharf, in last January.— Penn. Inquirer. 
$1100 71 cicicinsintinineenn 


EXPENDITURES. Accrpent.—We learn that yesterday morning, be- 


Medicines, &c. 


Bleeding, Cupping, and Leeching, 
Taxes, 

Printing, 

Sundries, 

Collector’s Commissions, 


$300 00 | tween 4 and 5 o’clock, two of the line of Passenger 
992 63 | Cars arrived at the inclined plane, west of the Schuyl- 
34 51| kill, and one of them belonging to Peters’ line, safely 
13 50 | descended without the use of the stationary engine. — 

5 37 | Shortly after this car had reached the bottom, one of 

96 74) the cars belonging to the People’s line started, but the 
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Investment in Stock, 300 00 
Balance in the Treasury, 127 96 
$1100 71 








There is an instinct, deeply implanted in man, which 
prompts him to seek for the cure of disease in the em- 
ployment of agents of a remedial character. The 
success which so frequently attends them, adds the 
sanction of reason to the impulse of instinct, for their 
use. 

The force of our natural and acquired reliance upon 
the aid of medicine, can alone be fully appreciated by 
one who has suffered under sickness himself, or endur- 
ed the anxiety attendant upon the serious illness ofa 
friend. Suchan one only can realize to himself, the 
severity of the affliction which would be added to the 
poor man's woes in the hour of his sickness or that of 
an endeared parent, wife or child, should he be depriv- 
ed of the aid of those means which may rescue from 
death or relieve from agony. 

iteflection upon this subject must cause those who 
have aided this institution by contribution or donation, 
to rejoice, since through their instrumentality, medical 
aid has been extended to a large number of deserving 
persons. It will also incite them to continue ther sup- 
port of a charity which diffuses its benefits wherever 





rails being wet, the breaks proved insufficient; the cars 
descended with great rapidity, and came in contact 
with the car that had previously descended in safety. — 
The shock was very violent, and the descencing car 
was literally dashed to pieces: the,other was considera- 
bly injured. Three persons sustained more or less 


injury—one of them, we learn, was severely hurt.— 
Com. Herald. 


From the Village Record. _ 


WEST CHESTER RAIL ROAD. 


At a meeting of the Stockholders of the West Chester 
Rail Road Company, held pursuant to previous notice, 
on the 19th day of January, A. D. 1835, at the public 
house of William Reed, in the Borough of West Ches- 
ter, for the purpose of electing seven Directors of said 
Company for the ensuing year. 

General JOSHUA EVANS was called to the Chair, 
and Nimrop STRIcKLAND appointed Secretary. 

Dr. William Darlington, President of the Company, 
read the Fourth Annual Report of the Directors, and 
also the Report of the Treasurer of the Company, 
which, on motion were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


they are required throughout a district so extensive as| Fourth Annual Report of the Directors of the West 


to embrace the Northern Liberties, Kensington, Spring 
Garden, and part of Penn Township. 


JOSEPH S. RILEY, President. 
Tuomas Timmines, Secretary. 








FIRES IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1834, 


The annexed statement is copied from the record of 


fires, kept by one of the Fire Companies. It is believ- 
ed to be as correct as such a record canbe, although it 





Chester Rail Road Company. 


In their last Annual Report, the Directors announced 
the fact of the opening of the communication, on the 
Columbia rail way, into the city of Philadelphia, which 
took place on the 25th of December, 1833. The pas- 
senger cars have been running twice each way, daily, 
between West Chester and Broad street, since that 
time, affording the most ample accommodations for 
travellers on that route. A line of burthen cars was 


also put on the road as early as practicable after the 
opening viz. in the month of February last, and 





1835.] 








WEST CHESTER RAIL ROAD. 
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continues to make regular trips to the city, three times Making altogether an aggregate of about 1315 tons 


a week, 
Very soon after the cars commenced running to 
Broad street, the Directors discovered that it would be 


indispensable to a convenient and advantageous trans- 


action of business, that they should have a peror of 
their own at that place, for the reception of produce 
and merchandise, and for the shelter and accommoda- 
tion of cars. Without such an establishment, it be- 
came evident that the operations of the Company would 
be liable to much inconvenience, and also to exorbitant 
charges for the requisite facilities and accommodations 


| of produce and merchandize, conveyed on the West 
| Chester Rail Road, during the last ten months, by a 
single line of burden cars. ‘This amount is exclusive 
| of the materials hauled for the Branch Rail Road, which 
| consisted of 54,000 feet of Lumber and 354 tons of 
Iron. ‘The business, as yet, is evidently in its infancy; 
and the means of the Company are adequate to any 
increase which the wants of the community may re- 
quire, 

At the last annual meeting of the Stockholders, sub- 
scriptions of new stock, to the amount of $10,000 were 








in the city. Under this impression, and a belief that | authorized, for the purpose of constructing ‘* A Branch 
property on Broad street would speedily rise in price, | Rail Road, from West Chester Rail Road to some point 
the Directors took measures, early in the season, to | on the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail way, in the vi- 


a a lot suitable for their purposes, on which the 
uildings deemed appropriate to the object are now in 
a good state of forwardness. It is expected they will 
be entirely completed by the first of May ensuing.— 
The propriety of securing the lot at an early day is 
already confirmed: for the value of real estate on 
Broad street has been materially enhanced since the 
Company’s purchase. The price of the lot was 
$7,733 33, andthe buildings are, by contract, to be 
finished for $13,000. It is estimated that the turn out, 
the tracks in the yard, and the other fixtures and appen- 
dages necessary to complete the establishment, will 
cost about $1500; and to meet this expenditure the 
Directors have obtained a loan. 

The aggregate receipts for the last year, for tolls, 
pensteen. and freight, as appears by the Treasurer’s 

ooks, amounts to $10,621 76 
The expenses, includ, tolls tothe State, were, 8,825 30 


1,796 46 





Leaving a Balance of 
To this should be added the amount of 
outstanding dues to the Company for 
transportation, 1,521 28 
Making altogether, $3,127 74 
The large proportion which the disbursements bear 
to the receipts, has arisen partly from the expensive 





| cinity of the Lime and Marble Quarries of the Great 
Valley.” Subscriptions were accordingly received, 
and the Branch road, one mile and three-eighths in 
length, has been constructed, in pursuance of the au- 
| thority given. The Treasurer’s statement, hereto an- 
nexed, will show the amount reccived and expended, 
on account of that work; by which it will appear that it 
has been accomplished for something less than the sum 
subscribed. ‘The subject of damages, however, on the 
line of the road, remains yet to be adjusted; and possi- 
bly some additional charges may yet be incurred, be- 
fore the accounts are finally settled. Although the 
grading and superstructures were completed as early 
as July last, yet an unavoidable delay in effecting a 
junction with the Columbia Rail way, prevented a com- 
pletion of the horse path until the middle of Novem- 
ber. Since then the branch sustained an injury, near 
its intersection with the West Chester Rail Road, the 
repair of which has hitherto been prevented by the 
inclemency of the season; but it is expected to be finish- 
ed during the present week. In consequence of these 
disappointments,the Branch Rail Road has not yet been 
much used; but sufficient has been done on it to ascer- 
tain that it will afford valuable facilities in obtaining 
| Lime Stone from the Great Valley, and also in procur- 
| ing Lumber, &c. from the Susquehanna. 
The results of the Company’s operations, for the 


organization of the double daily line of passenger cars, | past year, have already been adverted to, and are fur- 
which the Directors were anxious to maintain through- | ther exhibited in the statement of the Treasurer, ap- 
out the year, for the better accommodation of the pub- | pended to this report. As the terms of the subscription 
lic; and partly from the heavy expenses inseparable | to the Branch Rail Road will require an exact settle- 
from the business, both of the passenger and transporta- | ment of the accounts of the Company at the end of six 
tion lines, so long as the company may be dependent | months from the completion of the said Branch—which 
on others for the use of a depot in the city. The Di-| will be on the 15th of May next—the Directors have 
rectors indulge the hope, that the arrangements now | judged it most advisable to defer the subject of a Divi- 


made, and being made, will not only considerably re- 
duce these expenditures, but also enhance the conve- 
nience and facilities of their future operations. 

The following statement shows the kind and amount 
of transportation business to and from the city, by 
the Company’s line of burthen cars, since February 
last, viz: 

TO THE CITY. 


Bushels. Pounds, Tons. 
Malt, 8,068 266,244 about 133 | 
Lime, 1,455 116,400 58 
Oats, 1,209 36,270 18 
Iron, 29,220 15 
Sundries, including Leather, 
Cotton Yarn, Flour, House- 
hold goods, &c. 181,157 90 
629,291 314 
FROM THE CITY. 
Pounds, Tons. 
Coal, 571,200 285 
Plaster, 168,000 84 
Potters’ Clay, 65,543 32 
Cotton, 40,750 20 
Sundries, including Merchan- 
dise, Household goods, &c. 1,161,376 §80 
2,006,869 1001 


dend until that period; after which the holders of the 
Branch stock will be entitled to equal privileges and 

immunities with the other Stockholders, in proportion 

to the amount of stock held by them. 

All which is submitted. 
WM. DARLINGTON, President. 
Attest, 
Wma. WILtIAmMson, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Dr. 


| Statement of the account of the West Chester Rail Road 
Company for 1834, 


To Capital Stock paid in $99,960 00 
Receipts for Tolls, Passengers, 

Freight, Rents, &c. 10,621 76 

Balance on hand at last settlement, 377 08 








$110,958 84 








Cr. 
By Cash paid for constructing road, 
buildings, cars, horses, &c. 
Balance of Capital invested, 
Expenses for Salaries to agents, 
repairs, keeping horses, Tolls 
paid to the State, &c. 


$98,542 48 
1,417 53 


8,825 30 








By Balance, being profits exclusive of 
the out standing debts due the 





$110,958384 





Dr. 


Statement of the account of the West Chester Branch 


Rail Road. 


’ To amount of Capital Stock paid in, Ja- 


nuary 5, 1833, 





Cr. 

By Cash paid Incidental Expenses, 92 90 
Do. Iron, 2,094 95 

Do. John P, Bailey, Engineer, 480 00 

Do. Grading Road, 2,092 77 

Do. Construction of Track, 1,286 41 

Do. String Pieces, 1,748 654 

Do. Sleepers, 567 00 

Do. Horse Path, 118 50 
Balance, 883 814 


$9,365 00 





All which is respectfully submitted, January 5, 1835. 
WM. WILLIAMSON, Treasurer. 


When, on motion of Coleman Fisher, Esq. it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Stockholders be 
presented to the President and Directors, for the faith- 
ful performance of their duties during the past year. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of seven 
Directors for the said Company for the ensuing year, 
the Chairman and Secretary having been appointed to 
act as Judges therein,—when, on counting the votes, it 
appeared that Dr. William Darlington, Elihu Chauncey, 
Jonathan Jones, David Townsend, Jonathan Valentine, 
Ziba Pyle, and Eusebius Townsend, were duly elected. 

JOSHUA EVANS, Chairman. 
Attest, 
Nimmop StRicKLanp, Secretary. 


From the Montrose Volunteer. 


PANTHER HUNT. 
Mr. Futter, 


Sir:—If you have a place in your columns you will 
oblige yours by inserting a Panther hunt that took 
place in this county on Friday the 29th November, in 
the township of New Milford, by myself and two 
others. 

On Thursday last I took my rifle and went with Mr, 
Isabell and Mr. Gray to my timber lot, where we 
discovered a Panther’s track. I immediately retured 
home for my hounds, and came back in the evening to 
the camp, where Isabell and Gray were waiting. We 
then prepared our provisions for three day’s campaign; 
at day light took up our line of march, and soon came 
to the track,—then the business was that Isabell and 
Gray should follow the track, and I take charge of my 
dogs, as they Were young and used to running deer— 
but they soon found what the game was we were after. 
We followed through all the rough thickets and hedges 
that could be found until about ten o’clock, when we 
came to the den of the panther; then my dogs were 
very fierce to go, but the Panther did not run, and we 
thought he was not started; but after following for 
about a mile, I observed that the Panther stepped very 
large; 1 bid my hounds go; they yelled from the jump 
—then we all put off on the clean jump but soon were 
encircled by laurels, briers and windfalls, and after a 
chase of about three-quarters of an hour, Trooper roar- 
edat the tree; I then with redoubled force pressed 
through the briars until I reached the spot, where I saw 
a large panther on a tree, with his tongue out for 
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breath—and I would not say that my tongue was not 
out too. I stood a few moments to get breath, whilst 
my dogs were at the root of the tree animating their 
courage byacontinual roar, I then passed a few com- 
pliments with the forest gentlemen, and asked him if 
he was notashamed to be hooted up there by them 
roaring hounds, I then observed the panther to draw 
back his ears, and raise his tail and look down upon 
the dogs. I levelled my well tried rifle at his head, 
and let him have what he could’nt hold in his mouth.— 
My rifle being damp, the cap went slow, so that the 
ball went a little below his brains; he then wheeled 
round, with the blood flying; I turned my horn to the 
muzzle of my rifle, and down goes a loose ball; then I 
placed a bullet through his shoulders and down comes 
the Panther, mounted instantly by the dogs; up comes 
Gray by this time and shoots him through the head.— 
The Panther was 7 feet 8 inches long frem the nose to 
the tail. He was judged to weigh one hundred and 
fifty weight. He appears to have been alone, and by 
all appearances has for a long time resided in his hiding 
place. I hope the citizens of New Milford and Great 
Bend will receive it as a favor at my hand, in destroying 
the common enemy. 


CAPT, J. TREADWELL. 
Harmony, Dec. 2, 1834. 


— 


REPORT ON INLAND NAVIGATION AND 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Report of the Committee on Inland Navigation and 
Internal Improvement, relative to the use of the Rail 
Ways of the Commonwealth,—Mnr. Mituar, of the 
City, Chairman. 


Read in the House of Representatives Jan. 28, 1855. 


The Committee on Inland Navigation and Internal 
Improvement, to whom was referred a resolution of 
the House, passed 20th January, as follows: 


‘*Resolved, That the Committee on Inland Naviga- 
tion and Internal Improvement be instructed to report 
to this House, without delay, which, in their opinion, 
would be most beneficial for the interest of the Com- 
monwealth,—for the State to furnish her rail roads with 
motive or other power, for the transportation of pro- 
duce, merchandise, &c.; or to permit companies or in- 
dividuals to furnish the same”—ReEport: 


That, aware of the importance of adopting some plan 
for the proper and efficient management of the rail 
roads of the Commonwealth, and the just anxiety of 
the House to obtain an early report, the committee beg 
leave respectfully, but earnestly, to urge the necessity 
of immediate and energetic action on the subject com- 
mitted to their care. Not fifty days will elapse be- 
fore the navigation of the canals will be open, and 
within that brief space of time there is much to be done. 
Legislative action must first be had, before the owners 
of the transporting lines now forming can determine on 
plans of operation om the road to which the additional 
inducement offered by the agents of the Commonwealth, 
by the reduction of the tolls, will doubtless attract a 
large amount of trade and travel, if they are not baffled 
by the adoption of injudicious measures, and driven 
from the channels of trade opened at the expense of 
the community, to others in which that community is 
not interested. The road must be stocked-with the 
means of maintaining the motive power, and every ar- 
rangement made for the opening of the trade, with all 
possible celerity. Some locomotive engines are now 
ready; others are in preparation, and will ere long be 
ready to act: Those who have them, cannot long afford 
to keep them in their work shops unsold, and must dis- 
pose of them to others. They willbe sold. Others 
cannot speedily be had to replace them, and tlie best 
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part of the transporting season will be lost to the com- | wear and tear of harness, feed, duration of the horse, 
Munity, by delay. Under these circumstances, delay is | and every thing incidental. Length of the trip 3 days; 


emphatically dangerous. 

Your committee have been at a loss to determine 
what construction should be put on the terms of the 
resolution—Whether their inquiries were intended to 
be limited solely to the question of who ought to be the 
owner of all the power which it might be expedient to 
use on the rail roads of the Commonwealth; or, whether 
they were intended to extend to the kind of power, to 
wit;—steam or animal power. As they could only infer 
the intention of the House, from the tenor of the debate 
in which the resolution originated, they have chosen to 
construe it on the broadest principle, rather than to 
those limits to which it seems to be confined by the 
terms in which it is couched. 

The motive power produced by steam, is of two 
kinds— that which is produced by the stationary engines, 
and that which propels the locomotive engines. Your 
committee consider the absolute necessity of the use of 
steam power at the stationary engines, as unquestioned 
—that it must be supplied by the Commonwealth, 
equally so; and therefore dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject and pass to the others. 

The substitution of steam for animal power both in 
Europe and America, on nearly, if not all the rail roads 
known to your committee excepting where peculiar 
circumstances render it impracticable or unprofitable, 
would seem to be a sufficient reason why they should 
consider the question of economy to be sef¢/ed in favor 
of the use of steam power. The progressive improve- 
ments which have been made in the power and adapta- 
tion to the motive effect of locomotive engines, and 
which leaves sufficient reason to hope for still greater 
improvement in their construction, while on the other 
hand no improvement can be effected in the strength 
of animals, and little in the manner of applying that 
which they already possess, affords an additional in- 
ducement to its exclusive use. The committee have 
not at hand any authorities to consult, which enable 
them to state the exact proportion which these two 
powers bear to each other in the cost of maintenance 
relative to their effect; but it is distinctly in the recol- 
lection of one or more members of your committee, 
whose duty it was to pay some attention to this subject 
on a former occasion, that it appeared from an account 
kept with great care and in much detail for a ‘space of 
many weeks, of the quantity of coal drawn by locomo- 
tives and by horses under equal advantages, the ex-| 
pense of horse power was to that of steam as thirty-one | 
for the former, to twenty-one for the latter. Other | 
persons who have inquired into this subject, make the | 
difference greater in favor of steam. The disadvan- | 
tages arising out of the use ofhorse power may be thus 
enumerated, 

Greater length of time required for’ the transporta- 
tion of merchandise, &c. on a long line of road con- | 
nected with a canal and interrupted by a Portage | 
rail road, producing loss of time in transportation. 

When the length of the Columbia rail way is consid- | 


ered, and that it forms an important link of a great | 


load, 3 tons for each horse; car, say 1 to 14 ton, 


One trip from Columbia to Philadelphia. 

Cost of horse power &Kc. Steam power, as intended 
to be charged if turnish- 
ed by the common- 
wealth. 

Difference in 
favor of steam. 

Iman, 3days,at75 $2 25 

1 horse 3 days at 624, 1 874 

Power at the planes, 

at cost, calculated 
on the passage of 
360 tons per day, 
8} cts, each plane. 50 3 tons, at 82 


cts, $4 46 $2 164 
$4 624 per ton 72 











COST OF SIX TONS. 
1 man 3 days, at75 $2 25 
2 horses 3 days, at 624 3 75 
Power at the two 
planes, for Gtons, 1 00 6 tons, at 82 
cts. $4 92 $2 08 








$7 00 _—s pe ton, 34 








COST OF NINE TONS. 
1 man 3 days, at 75, $2 25 
2 horses 3 days at 624 5 624 
Power at the two 
planes, 1 50 9 tons, at 82 
cts. $7 38 $1 994 








$9 374 per ton, 22 





Total cost of 18 tons, 
from Columbia ba- 
sin to Broad street 
Philadelphia, $21 00 18tons, at 82 
cts. $14 76 $6 24 





Tons transported, 18 saving, 6 24 


34 6-100 pr. t. 
Equal to 3 cents per bbl. of flour. 

But this statement is too favorable to horse power, 
for the following reasons: In comparing the cost of 


| transportation by horse power and that of steam, it 


should be borne in mind that the trade from Columbia 


| to Philadelphia will consist mostly of the products of 


the forest, and of agriculiture. These are heavy in 
comparison with their value; while the return trade 
will consist mostly of foreign merchandise and domestic 
or foreign manufactures, which are light compared with 
their value. A barrel of flour will not pay fora barrel 
of sugar; neither can a barrel of pork be exchanged 
for a cask of wine, a piece of cloth, or a bag of coffee. 
Hence the trade passing from an agriculturist to a 


chain of communicatlon, connecting two places so re- | manufacturing district, or a large seaport town, will, 
mote as Philadelphia and Pittsburg; that the larger | under ordinary circumstances, consist of heavy articles, 
pertion of the travel is by canal at a comparatively slow | and the weight of the return load in the case stated, 
rate of progress; that this line is interrupted bya Portage | cannot be fairly estimated at more than six tons, or one 


rail way consisting of ten inclined planes and eleven 
levels; that it is highly important that it should attract 
to itself all the trade and travel which can be diverted 
to it from every part of the east and west by the vari- 
ous and superior facilities it holds out to the pub- 


third of that taken to Philadelphia, while the time oc- 
cupied, and the expense incurred, will be nearly the 
same as above stated. Bearing these facts in mind, the 
account will then stand as follows: 

COST OF HORSE POWER AS ABOVE. 


lic; the importance of adding to these in every | 18 tons from Columbia to Phila- 


particular, and lessening or removing every thing | 
which subtracts from them, cannot be doubted for a 
moment. 

The following statement is believed to vary very 
little, ifany, from the truth. Horse hire is estimated 
at 624 cents per day, so as to include all charges of 


| 


delphia, $20 25 
6 tons from Philadelphia to Co- 
lumbia, 20 25 
— 40 50 
Deduct cost of stationary power, 
both planes, for 12 tons, at 8} 2 00 





$38 50 
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COST BY STEAM POWER, 








24 tons, at 82 cents per ton, $19 68 
Cust of six tons, from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, 4 92 
24 60) 
Difference in favor of steam, $13 90 
Difference per ton, 594 cts. 





Thus it will be seen that to produce a result so favor- 
able to the use of horse power compared with that of | 
steam, the whole expense of each horse must not ex- | 
ceed sixty-two and a half cents per day—that each horse | 
must draw a load of three tons, exclusive of one to one 
and a half tons, the weight of the cars—that the differ- 
ence of expense in favor of steam when .one horse and | 
one car only are employed, is 








While by the second and fairer 
estimate, the difference in favor of 
steam is, S594cts. * 





$2 16 or perton 72 cents. 
On 6 tons, by two 
horses, 2 08 os 34 
On 9 tons,by three 
horses, 1 99 " 22 
On 18 tons, $1 28 
Average, 7 cts. per ton, 


In all these estimates, the horse must travel at the 
rate of 28 miles per day, (Sundays excepted) the whole | 
season on the average; one half of the time with a load | 
of more than four tons each,car included; and the other 
half with a load of more than two tons, car included; 
the greater portion of the way on an acclivity while re- | 
turning. If the return trip could always be accomplish- 
ed in two days, the difference would be somewhat les- 
sened, but the practicability of this is considered to be 
very doubtful, as respects the average of horses and | 
days throughout the season. 

To this difference in the expense must be added the 
difference in the time necessary to the performance of 
the trip, which is more than equal to two days, and | 
equal in point of time to an increase of the distance | 
from Columbia to Philadelphia, of 164 miles, and of | 
course the same from Pittsburg to Philadelphia. 

But the exclusive use of animal motive power on the | 
road, will be attended with other great disadvantages: a | 
horse path will be required, the cost of which is estimated | 
at $85,000; the annual expense of keeping it in repair is | 
ascertained to have been $300 per mile. To a waste of 
power arising from the necessity of using sufficient on 
the more level parts of the road to enable the horse to 
overcome the greater acclivities; interruptions =a 

| 
| 
| 


from inequality in the strength and speed of horses; dil- 
ficulty, if not impracticability of keeping up a uniform 
rate and rapidity of progress, occasioned by the care- 
lessness or wilfulness of drivers, under any regulations 
which could be adopted; consequent interruption, de- 
lay and dispersion of trade to other and rival channels 
of conveyance. The road under such circumstances, 
would be peculiarly unfitted for the rapid conveyance 
of passengers, to whom it ought to afford facilities, and 
to whom it will,under proper management, be exceed- 
ingly and increasingly attractive. All the above dis- 
advantages will be experienced whether the power is 
owned by the Commonwealth or a company. The use 
of the whole of the road by different companies, would 
be still more productive of all these inconveniences; 
and the indiscriminate use of the whole road by numer- 
ous individuals, would but increase the evil The most 
advantageous use of horse power would be effected by 
confining the operations of companies to certain 
and limited portions of the road; but under any aspect 
of the case presented, it will not, in the opinion of your 
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committee, be. found expedient to permit the use of 
animal power upon it, until time and experience shall 
prove its equal or superior advantages. 

The indiscriminate or proportioned use of steam and 
horse power by whomsoever owned, would be still 
more disadvantageous. ‘The expense of a horse path 
would still be required, for at least one track of the 
road, and while the inconveniences arising from the use 
of a crowd of horses and drivers, would be lessened— 
this advantage would be more than counterbalanced by 
the difficulty of adjusting their varying rate of speed, 
The difficulty will be aggravated by the use of both 
kinds of power indiscriminately by several companies, 
or by individuals in the ratio of their number. 

The conflicting interests of several companies—and 
still more frequently conflicting interests of individuals 
—the neglect and caprice and wilfulness of their 
agents, would in their opinion produce a most injurious 
effect. 

Should steam motive power be supplied by a com- 
pany or companies, the question presents itself under 
different aspects; several methods of effecting it are 
offered for consideration. One is to permit several 
companies to furnish it for certain parts of the road to 
which their action may be limited respectively. This 
method would obviate many of the embarrassments 
incident to those already suggested arising from the con} 
flicting interests of separate companies extending over 
the whole of the road. The predominating influence 
of corporate interests over the interest of the State in 
the preservation of the road, and the interests and con- 
venience of individuals; want of harmony in their ac- 
tion as respects each other—and with those who carry 
the trade, &c. on the canals, would still be serious ob- 


jections, Yet these objections would apply with more 


force if to these privileges to such companies were added 
that of being common carriers. in the latter case it would 
be difficuk to prevent them from entering into commer- 
cial speculations,the tendency of which would be to the 


| exercise of their power to convey their own merchan- 


dise to market while prices were high, while they ne- 
glected to convey that of other persons. The same 
objections though with less force, would apply to the 
notive power with or without the privilege of being 
common carriers, being placed in the possession of a 
single company. While on the one hand, a greater 
harmony of action would be insured, yet on the other, 
the public would be subjected to the power of a monop- 
oly without the benefits of competition—and the same 
difficulty of confining their operations within legitimate 
bounds—the road itself not being their own property, 
would be liable to the same injury. 

The plan of permitting a single company to furnish 
the motive power without that of becoming common 
carriers in the legitimate use of the word, presents it- 
self to the minds of your committee as the most favora- 
ble of any yet dwelt upon, supposing their operations 
confined within proper limits: yet it could not but be 
less agreeable to our citizens, and more likely to affect 
their interest unfavorably, than it would be if left in the 
possession of the agents of the State, and regulated 
with a view to the common good, and the motive pow- 
er at the same time furnished at the cheapest rate. 

If the road is let to a company, that company must 
stipulate to charge no more than a certain price, either 
for the use of the power or for transportation, as the 
case may be. ‘They mustalso carry all the trade that 
offers itse!f without delay, favor or partiality, and in a 
reasonable time. ‘They must supply a sufficient num- 
ber of engines, cars, &c. for the purpose. Suppose 
they should find it their interest to prefer one kind of 
transportation to another? ‘The trade along the line to 
that from the western parts of the State. They may 
not have a sufficient number of engines on the road.— 
How can they be compelled to add to their number?— 
Cannot they alledge the force of uncontrolable cir- 
cumstances in their defence? The burden of proof to 
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the contrary must rest on the Commonwealth. Can she 
legally act with a promptitude equal to the emergency? 
Can she interpose with effect under circumstances re- 
quiring immediate and prompt remedy? It may be an- 
swered that such cases are not likely to occur. Thata 
sense of their own interest will lead toa different course. 
That depends on the nature of the stipulations—if they 
have made an advantageous bargain, they will be in- 
clined to make the most of it, and their advantages 
must be acquired at the expense of the trader or the 
State at large. But can they not be subjected to legal 
restraint? The arm of the law is strong—but slow to 
act, and the remedy comes too late to be effectual. 

The Columbia rail road differs from all others known 
to your committee, in more than one particular. In all 
others the companies or individuals to whom they be- 
long, are at the same time the owners of the road, of 
the locomotive or other motive power, if not the pas- 
senger cars, and hence being interested in every way in 
Eee ne ont while being transporters and common 
carriers, they have every inducement to preserve the 

d condition of every portion of their property, and 
the profitable use of it, which can only be effected by 
affording all the facilities of trade and travel which the 
case admits of, or are presented by their rivals. The 
Columbia rail road, on the contrary, is the property of 
the Commonwealth, and no other arrangement than the 
one now in operation, can place the State in the same 
relation, (excepting that they will not be common car- 
riers, ) to her roads, as these companies are placed in 
relation to theirs, than that proposed, to wit, furnish- 
ing all the motive power itself or by its agents, 

he highway principle is under the present system 
adopted, so far it is thought to be expedient, and con- 
sistent with the interes's of the Commonwealth and its 
citizens. Competition has full play in every thing but 
the ownership of the engines, and the supply of the 
motive power. Any person may own as Many Cars as 
he pleases—load them as he pleases—and for whom 
and at what price he pleases—attach them almost 
when he pleases—go as far on the road as he pleases, 
under such restrictions only asa due regard for the 
common interest imposes, It is the interest of th- 
State to furnish the requisite number of engines and 
amount of power; and her means are equal to the exi- 
gency. She will furnish it at a lower rate, it is pre- 
sumed, than individuals can; for they must charge a 
profit; and the State will only obtain her profits through 
the medium of the expected increase of tolls. 

‘The competition expected from the exertion of indi- 
vidual enterprise, will,in the opinion of your committee, 
so far as respects locomotive engines, have little op- 
portunity to develope itself, until time and experience 
have tested the merits of the highway system, should 
it be the pleasure of the legislature to adopt it, The 
purchase and maintenance of a locomotive engine, re- 
quires a considerable capital, consequently the num. 
ber of competitors will be very limited, for they cannot 
but be aware that the next Legislature may repeal the 
acts of this. Confidence must first be felt before ad- 
venturers will invest their funds or those who stake 
their mans on a venture, will assuredly charge the 
value of that venture on the citizen. 

The committee will now inquire whether or not,their 
views are sustained by those of others more experienc- 
ed, and who by their science, skill, and continued ob- 
servation, are better qualified to arrive at just conclu- 
siéns on asubject which has long occupied their atten 
tion, than your committee consider themselves to be. 

An eminent engineer, Moncure Robinson, Esq. in 
a letter addressed to the chairman of a committee to 
whom this subject was referred in the session of 1832 
—3, Vol. 2. Journals of the House of Representatives, 

age 720, expresses his opinion to the following effect. 
‘Vhat the Columbia rail road ought not to be made a 
public highway. That if for no other reason, not 
horse power but that of steam should be the motive 

Vou XV. 


power used on the rail roads, because it would proba- 
bly require four days to transport from Columbia to 
Philade!phia by horse power, while if locomotives were 
used, it might be accomplished in six hours. That the 
Philadelphia and Columbia road ought to be under the 
direction of a sin; le head;.and hence, as well as for 
other reasons there stated, it ought not to be thrown 
open to the public as a common highway. 

The committee now respectfully beg leave to direct 
the attention of the Legislature to the report of E. F. 
Gay, Esq. to the canal commissioners—see their report 
to the Legislature, session 1835—4—which being,the re- 
sult of an investigation directed by the canal commis- 
sioners, by a gentleman whose opportunities of arriv- 


‘ing at correct conclusions on the subject, at least so 


far as the Columbia and Philadelphia rail road is 
concerned, have been exceeded perhaps by none. Mr. 
Gay says: 

** The Columbia and Philadelphia rail way is design- 
ed to connect the eastern extremity of the Pennsylvania 
canals with the city of Philadelphia, and by so doing, 
it forms a ‘link’ in the grand chain of communication 
between the waters of the east and the west; and is 
also destined, at no distant day, to form a part of the 
line of improvement which will extend from the city 
of New York to New Orleans. As the line from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg is formed partly by canals and 
partly by rail ways, three separate transhipments must 
take place between these two cities, viz:—at Columbia, 
at Hollidaysburg, and at Johnstown. In order, there- 
fore, to counterbalance the evi! effectd produced by 
the delays atteuding transhipments, it is highly impor- 
tant, if not absolutely necessary, that this line of rail 
way should, by its offering the greatest possible facili- 
ties for a speedy transit of freight and passengers, not 
only compensate for the inconveniences above alluded to, 
but, by its superority in this respect, attract trade to 
the whole line. 


**As a motive power upon rail ways, two species are 
used, viz:—animal and steam. *I will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to note the relative capacity and expense of each, 
as adapted to this road; first remarking,that the amount 
of tonnage taken by either, is calculated as being 
adapted to the grade at the Gap seclion, which, al. 
though it will limit the amount taken at each lad 
throughout the line, will, by its so doing, render the 
trains capable of travelling at higher velocities on other 
parts of the lines, and thereby save in velocity what is 
lost in power, 


*©An engine weighing six tons, can make the trip 
from Columbia to Philadelphia, drawing 20 tons ex- 
clusive of cars, at an average rate of ten miles per 
hour: the whole distance will be passed in eight and 
one-fourth hours, allowing the engine to make but one 
trip per day. The expense, from the best duta which 
I have been able to obtain, will be 12 dol!ars, and to 
convey the same amount of tonnage by less power, will 
require six horses «nd three drivers for three days, at 
an expense of 18 dollars, making a difference in ex- 
pense of six dollars, in favour of steam, exclusive of 
repairs of the horse path. 


**I now procecd to note the injury likely to result to 
the road from the use of each: Slight undulations in 
the surface of the rails, formed by the setting of the 
blocks or an uneven joining of the rails, tend to pro- 
duce a series of concussions between the wheel flanges 
and rails, which are more or less violent, in proportion 
to the velocity of the body moving, and tend to sepa- 
rate the rails; from this cause, therefore, so far as ve- 
locity is concerned, the road would receive most injury 
from the use of locomotives. The same result is, how- 
ever, produced bv horses constantly travelling in the 
centre of the track, which, by compacting the mate- 
rials forming the horse path, together with the pressure 
of the cars, tend gradually to force the blocks apart, 
the injury, therefore, resulting to the track from this 
cause, being in both cases similar, the expense attend- 
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ing the re-adjustment of the rails and blocks will, with 
the use either of horse or steam, be nearly the same. 

‘*In the above comparison, I consider myself fully 
sustained by the operations attending the repairs on 
the eas ern 22 miles of this road, during the past sea- 
son. It remains for me now to mention the last, and 
by far most important item, which will forma differ- 
ence in the expense of using steam or horses, viz:—- 
the horse path. 

“U pon the 60 miles of road now being made on this line, 
a horse path of stone is not contracted for, and if steam 
is used as a motive power, it will not be required; but 
it horses should be used, then in the original construc- 
tion of the road, an additional expense of 85,000 dollars 
must be incurred, the interest on which should be add- 
ed to the cost of transportation with horses, together 
with the repairs of the horse path, which, if 1 may 
judge from the repairs of the past season, cannot be 
less on an average than $300 per mile; and this, for 77 
miles, (the distance between the two inclined planes, 
as horses must be used on the balance of the road,) 
gives $23,100 per year, applicable solely to the ex- 
pense of transportation with horses, 

* With this view of the subject, showing the saving 
both in time and expense to be decidedly in favour of 
the transportation being done with sfeam locomotives, 
and believing them best calculated to accommodate the 
public interest, I cannot hesitate to recommend steam 
as a motive power, to be used between the twoinclined 
planes. 

‘*During the past season, a disposition has been 
manifest on the part of many respectable inhabitants 
residing along the line, within twenty miles of Phi'a- 
delphia, in favour of the promiscuous use of horses up- 
on the road, by which means the products of the coun- 
try would be taken to market in cars. 

“if this, therefore, should be the case, the rail way 
contiguous to the city would be literally thronged with 
cars at least four days out of seven, to the serious delay, 
if not entire exclusion of passenger travelling, and the 
great carrying trade between the east and the west, 
which is of the highest importance to the system of 
internal improvement now in progress in this Common- 
wealth. It is not my desire to throw any obstruction in 
the way of a free use of the road by the inhabitants re- 
siding along the line; but it must be manifest, from a 
slight view of the subject, that a multitude of horses 
and cars, travelling on the road at various degrees of 
velocity, would be productive of repeated and vexa- 
tious delays, which would be altogether detrimental to 
the reputation of the road, as a medium of transporta- 
tion between the canal and tide water, Believing, 

therefore, that horses cannot be advantageously used 
upon the road, | have no’ hesitation in expressing my 
confident assurance, that steam as a motive power, if 
properly systemized, and judiciously used, can be 
made, (in the greatest possible degree, ) to accommo- 
date the wants of the carrying trade, as well as the in- 
habitants residing along the line. It remains for us to 
inquire by whom, and in what manner, shall locomo- 
tives be used. On this point I have only to declare my 
decidedl concurrence, with vour own sentiments, as ex- 
pressed in «discussions of this subject at various times 
during the past season, viz: That Locomotive engines 
should be purchased, placed upon the road, and used 
by the Commonwealth, as a motive power between the 
Columbia and Schuylkill inclined planes. In conse. 
quence of the great wear and teur, which would be 
likely to attend a promiscuous use of burthen cars, be- 
longing to the State, from carelessness of individuals 
not having an interest in their preservation, it is pro- 
posed that any individual, or company. of individuals, 
who desire to use the road,shall furuish their own cars, 
either for freight, or passengers, and mske their own 
arrangements for taking them either to, or from the foot 
of the inclined planes. 

** In concluding this subject, I will only notice one, 
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among many important reasons, which suggest them- 
selves to me, in favour of the motive power upon this 
road, being furnished by the Commonwealth. 

‘* In so extensive a line of communication, as one be- 
tween the Delaware and the Ohio, it is confidently be- 
lieved that no single individual can either from want of 
means or otiier causes, so far extend and systematize 
his operations, as a fi rwarding merchant, as to embrace 
the whole length of the improvement, and ensure cer- 
tainty and despatch in the transportation of freight. It 
follows,tierefore, that the great carrying trade between 
the points above mentioned, must and will be done by 
transpor‘ation companies; and if this be the case, it 
cannot be supposed that each of these companies could 
be allowed to place their own locomotive upon the 
road; the consequence of which would be, to create a 
spirit of opposition, that, by an injudicious use of the 
engines, would be destructive to the road, and also 
tend in a great measure to exclude individuals from 
its use, who are not able to purchase a locomotive; nor 
can it be supposed that these companies, who have 
sucha variety of interests, would unite and form one 
company, for the purposes of transportation upon 
the rail way. It, therefore, a separate company, 
or companies, be incorporated to use this road, 
who have no interest in common with the; others, 
then the chain of communication, so far as it regards 
responsibility,is broken, and a great varicty of interests 
will become dependant upon the caprice of a company 
of individuals, who will always confer favours or give 
preferences, as may suit their pleasure or convenience. 

‘** But on the other hand, if the motive power is fur- 
nished by the Commonwealth, every operation relative 
to its use, can be completely systematized, which is a 
matter of the hightest importance in the use of locomo- 
tives; and any individual who desires to use the road, 
has only to pay bis toll, attach his car or cars to the en- 
gine, in turn, as he may arrive, and soon be set down 
at the point of his destination. By this arrangement, no 
| preferences or prejudices will be likely to prevail, so as 
to interrupt the regularity of trade, which its aduption 
is calculated to ensure.” 

One year later, after experience had tested to a cer- 
tain extent the correctness of the views, that gentleman 
continues to entertain the same opinions—See report 
of Nov. 2d, 1834, to canal commissioners. 

In a letter to the chairman of your committee, he 
ably sustains his former views, as follows: 

** You desire such a statement of the practical incon- 
venience of throwing the Columbia and Phladelphia 
rail way open asa public highway, as my experience 
may suggest. I have always supposed that the plan 
posposed for using the road, viz. The motive power 
to be furnished by the State, and individuals to furnish 
cars, and do the transportation, was in effect throwing 
the road open to the use of the public: but presuming, 
that,by the word public, you mean indiscriminate use of 
the road, I shall endeavor briefly to give you such 
we against the measures as my experience will jus- 
tify. 

‘© A rail way differs from a common road, in one es- 
sential particular, viz: all vehicles travelling upon a 
rail way cannot deviate from a single track, except at 
points especially prepared for such deviation. Whereas 
on a common road, persons travelling,are not confined 
to a particular track,but may accommodate themselves 
by deviating to the right or left, as may suit their plea- 
sure or convenience; it follows therefore, that upon a 
rail way, when a large amount of trade is done, serious 
incenvenience must be experienced, unless the rate of 
speed travelled upon it is nearly uniform, 

‘** Upon the Columbia and Philadelphia rail way, if 
horses should be used, about six hundred cars will be 
required to do the / cal and canal trade, of the ensuing 
season. ‘These cars distributed over the road, would 
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give about four to each mile, travelling each way, per 
day. 


There are already about forty private sideings 
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constructed by individuals, at different points on the 
road, and as many more will probably be put in, wh ch 
will average about one to each mile; all the individuals 
owning turnouts or sideings, propose to use their own 
cars. 

** The experience of the past season has clearly pro- 
ven, that burden cars carrying three tons, cannot be 
drawn ata rate exceeding, on the average, four miles per 
hour—with these facts before us, it must be evident, 
that with six hundred cars on the road, (a large portion 








| of action, order, regularity and despatch—that it con- 
} sists of ten planes and eleven levels—that all the parts 
of the machinery, animate and inanimate, must, in or- 
der to answer the intended purpose, be impelled under 
the direction of one principal—one main spring, and 
well adjusted wheels, —the inference of your commit- 
tee is that it should be left in the hands of the agents of 
the Commonwealth; admitting, nevertheless, as much 
room for the competition of individuals as is consistent, 
in their opinion, with the general object and the inter- 


of which, will be owned at intervening points on it,) | ests of the Commonwealth as such, and of its citizens. 
having different hours for starting and different places | With this view they have reporied the bil (81) on your 
fer stopping, travelling at different degrees of velocity, | files, which, while it provides for retaining the direction 
accoriding to the amount of their loading; there wouid | of the animal motive power, leaves the ownership in 
be no possibility of enforcing any code of regulation, | the possession of individuals. 

so as to prevent the frequent and vexatious collisions} A letter addressed to the chairman of your commit- 
and interruptions consequent upon the great variety of | tee, at his request, by a late agent on this road, forms 
interests concerned, Except for speed, rail ways la valuable part of this report, and is corroborated by 
would be of little use. Vhe public would be better ac- | the letter of another, addressed as abeve. 

commodated with M’Adamized turnpikes; but for at- 
taining speed, so necessary on an extensive thorough- | Hanrispuncu, January 14, 1835. 
fare, a rail way is decidedly superior, when steam can | Sir—In accordance with your request of last evening, 
be used, which indeed [ consider the only motive pow- | I now proceed to give you my views relative to the best 
er that should be used upon any rail way over ten miles | manner of using the Portage rail road. Having per- 
in length. Should a promiscucus use of horses be per- | formed the duties of superintendent of transportation 
mitted on the Columbia rail way, the great number of | during the period that it has been open for public use, 





burden cars, and their slow rates of travelling, would | I have become intimately acquainted with all the mi- 


necessarily exclude from the road, passenger travelling 
—which at present, bids fair to become a profitabie 
source of revenue on this rail way. 

‘¢The idea of allowing individuals to use steam if 
they please, is so extremely objectionable, and one 
which if carried into effect, would bring nothing but 
ruin to the rail way, and be of no benefit to the public, 


nutiz connected with it. I will give as briefly as I can 
the result of the experience obtained during the past 
| season. The plan of transportation hitherto pursued, 

has been as nearly that of a public highway as the na- 
| ture of the road admitted. The moving power on the 
[nee being owned and managed entirely by private 
|companies or individuals, whilst that on the inclined 





that | deem it unnecessary to make any further remarks | planes, alone, remained in the possession of the agents 


in relation to it.”’ 

The committee are authorized in stating, that the 
following is the plan of operations on the Philadelphia 
and Columbia rail road: 


‘* 1st. As many engines as may be required for that | 





of the Commonwealth; who had no control over the 
movements of the cars or horses, except to fix the time 
of their departure fiom cértain points, and their rates 
of speed. It does not, however, follow that the au- 
thority to decide upon the proper rate of speed to be 


purpose, shall be employed for the purpose of trans- | kept by these using the road, includes the absolute 
porting all passengers travelling through between Co- | power of regudating it where many individuals with 
lumbia and Philadelphia. These engines will not stop | separate and even conflicting interests are concerned; 
at any intermediate points, except for the purpose of | and in the case of the Portage, consisting of ten inclin- 
being supplied with water, ed planes, varying in length from 1400 to3100 feet,and 

*¢2d. A number of engines, corresponding with the in height from 130 to 308 feet—and eleven levels va- 
amount of trade, shall be empluyed for the transporta- | rying in length from one-fourth ofa mile to thirteen 
tion of freight passing through between Columbia and | miles, this has been already fully proven. Upon the 
Philadelphia, and are designed for the transportation of ; opening of the road in March last, there were but few 
such articles only as pass upon the canals. cars running, and the delays from want of regularity, 

“3d. A sufficient number of engines will be provid- | were unimportant. During the season, the number of 
ed to convey all passengers travelling to and from | transporting companies was increased, and it was dis- 
points intermediate between Columbia and Philadel- | covered that the difficulty of regulating the transporta- 
phia. These engines are to stop for the purpose of | tion was augmented in proportion. More cars were of 
taking in or letting out all way passengers, whenever | course requisite, and with new companies came new 
desired. interests which could not always be in accordance with 

‘¢4th, As many engines as may be-found neceisary, each other. The various plans pursued by the trans- 
shall be employed in the conveyance of all the local trade | porter will tend to show, what different views were 
of the country through which the rail way passes,— | entertained by them as to the most convenient method 


These engines will stop at any private siding for the 
purpose of attaching or detaching cars.” 

Admitting the correctness of the conclusions of your 
committee, so far as they respect the owners and the 
kind of power owned or to be owned on the Philadel- 


of using the road. One company adopted a system of 
relays of horses and drivers—placing a train of four 
cars under the charge of a conductor, who travelled 
with it through the route. Another company purchased 
horses and employed conductors and drivers, without 


phia and Columbia rail road, your committee believe | having relays of either. Others hired the horses or con- 
that their application to the circumstances attending | tracted with individuals owning them, to transport for 
the Allegheny Portage road, is fully justified, at least! them ata certain sum per ton. In addition to these 
so far as'‘respects the arrangements of the present year, | there were a number of individaals, each owning a few 
with certain exceptions. Hitherto it has been used | cars, who were engaged in carrying coal, brooms, lum- 
nearly as a public highway, but such have been the | ber, &c. No set of regulations that would accommo. 
difficulties which have occurred in conducting the busi- | date either of these classes could be equally satisfactory 


ness done upon it, that your committtee have been in- 
formed by respectable and well informed persons, that 
under the present arrangement, the practicability of 
retaining suitable persons there as agents of the State, 
is very doubtful. Considered asa link of the chain 
where it is all important to preserve absolute harmony 


to the others. The time of starting the trains was 
maintained throughout the season with tolerabie regu- 
larity, but it was impracticuble to establish a regular 
rate of speed. With the comparatively limited trade of 
the past year, it was not unusual to start ten tra:‘ns per 
day, from either end of the road. Scarcely two of 
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these trains would travel at the same rate between the 
inclined planes, which of course separated them. The 
forward train would sometimes stop, or travel slowly, 
and the delay of one would extend to all the trains that 
succeeded it. It was often exceedingly difficult to ar 
rive at the true cause of detention. Sometime the 
trains were detained unavoidably at the inclined planes 
by slight derangements of the machinery. In such 
cases no blame whatever would attach to those having 
charge of them. But where the conductors or drivers 
were actually guilty, it was not often possible to obtain 
evidence that would convict them. The agents of the 
Commonwealth had no direct control over them, nct any 
better means of punishing a single individual for an in- 
fringement of the railway regulations than that afforded 
through a court of justice: which has proved too un- 
certain and ineffectual, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. This difficulty must always exist, if the 
road is used as a public highway, unless a very expen- 
sive police with well defined powers should be estab 
lished throughout all the levels on the road, 

There were delays in the transportation during the 
past season, which would only be incident to a single 
track, and others occasioned by the loading and unload- 
ing of materials for the second track, which will be ob- 
viated in future by its completion. I think how: ver, 
that under a public highway system, the large increase | 


unfavorably towards a system of public highway on the 
rail road, may appear trifling in themselves, but from 
frequent repetition will be found to constitute serious 
obstacles when take n in the aggregate. 

Although no longer in the service of the Common- 
wealth, yet having been engaged in this work from its 
commencement, and having had practical experience 
of the difficulties which attended the management of 
the transportation through the year just. past, I feel 
anxious that the system adopted for the future should 
be the best saestbie: Whatever plan may be deemed 
best, it is important for the transporters, and for the 
interest of the State, that it should soon be decided 
upon, as the time fur making the necessary prepara- 
— for carrying it into effect, is already very lim- 
ite 

I am, very resy ectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. MILNOR ROBERTS, 
Civil Engineer, 
Late Superintendent of Transportation. 
Apranam MI ten, Esa, 
Chairman Committee Internal [Improvement 
Harrispoure, Jan. 14, 1835. 
Apnranam Mi ter, Esa. 
Sir—Having read a communication made to you this 


of trade and the addition of many new and opposing | day, by Mr. W. Milnor Roberts, on the subject of the 
interests engaged in carrying it, will more than coun- | transportation on the Allegheny Portage-rail road, it 
terbalance the advantages of a double track; and that | may be proper for me to state that J fully concur in his 


under such a system, the difficulties of managing the | 
business on the Portoge rail road, will increase in a | 
greater ratio than the tonnage. 

It may not be generally known that on nineteen miles 
of the Portage rail road, where horse power has here- 
tofore been used, and will probably long continue to 
be the best power, there are about five miles occupied 
by inclined planes, on which the horses are entirely use- 
less; they are in fact exposed to eminent danger from 
the cars which are always in motion when the horses 
are about the planes. But the danger is only a part of 
the consideration. The horses in passing up and down 
must expend a considerable portion of their muscular | 
strength, without assisting in the slightest degree the 
transit of the cars. In answer to this, it may be assert- 
ed that the owners of cars may employ power only on 
the levels, but this would be found too expensive for 
one transporting company; unless that company had 
command of all the trade of the road. In the report 
of Mr. Welch, the principal engineer of the Portag 
rail road, dated October 30th 1834, you will find his 
calculation of the cost of transporting on the road for 
the season of 1835. He supposes 50,000 tons to be 
passed each way; which amount from the knowledge 





| 


| 


statement of facts. 

Having been upon the Portage rail road during the 
past year, as principal assistant engineer upon the 
second track, I have had constant opportunities of ob- 
serving, the manner of transporting upon the first track; 
and I am clearly convinced that if the road is used as a 
public highway, during the year 1835, d-fficulties and 
delays will increase with the increase of trade, to 
the great injury of the interests of the Commonwealth. 

The transporting companies are anxiously awaiting 
legislative action concerning the motive power to be 
used in the coming spring; and so far as I am acquainted 
with the sentiments of the gentlemen concerned in 
those companies, THEY think that the Commonwealth 
ought to furnish the power, in order to insure regularity 
and despatch in the transit of goods over the Allegheny 
mountain. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. W. ROBERTS, 
Prin. Asst. Eng’r. Portage rail road. 

If in the conclusions to which your committee have 

arrived, it should appear that they have sought for 


Ptruth and found error, they must submit to the better 














I have of the preparations and managements made by | judgment of the Legislature, but they take occasion to 
the transporters, I should consider a moderate estimate. | remark that on a subject so important, involving so 
The number of horses required to perform the labor, | many details arising out of the variant circumstances of 
according to his calculation, is 53; and the number of | a country so extensive as that through which these 
men who will have the immediate charge of the horse | roads pass, and the still greater extent of that with 
power 24. This calculation supposes that seventeen | which they are connected, that preconceived opinions, 
miles of the road are worked with locomotives. originating in partial views of the subj« ct, waut of pro- 

He has made liberal allowances for wear and tear_of | per and extensive information, and other causes, tend 
all the motive power, renewal of engines, &c. He esti- | continually to envelope the subject in doubt—to control 
mates the cost of carrying one ton across the road | the judgment of many who may have formed other 
at 79 8-10 cents. On the level parts of the road the | opinions, which to them appear equally well or better 
cost is estimated at 324 cents. This is the portion | founded—they are far from arrogating to themselves 
where motive power was furnished by individuals dur-, infallibility of judgment. Under such circumstances, 
ing the season just passed, for which they paid from | it should occasion no surprise if longer experience in 
$1 to $1 25 perton. Sume of the levels are so short | the use of the roads, should prove that they were not 
that one or two horses can carry the amount estimated | free from the charge of imperfect judgment. To arrive 
( 100,000 tons) over them; but it could not be expected | at a full and entire conviction, it would be necessary to 
that separate companies would combine together and | be daily on the road when it shall be in full operation, 
furnish fhe power on the levels jointly. Consequently | under some system, to witness its effects wherever and 
they would be compelled to employ a large surplus! on whomsoever they might bear, before the merits and 
power, or fall back to the plane in which power is| defects which might characterise it could be ascertain- 
wasted in the passage over the inclined planes. ed. With this view of the question, what is the dictate 

Some of the causes I have mentioned as operating | of wisdom? To select one of many discordant theories, 
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untested by any experience whatever—or select that 
which experience, however limited, has pointed out as 
the best calculated to serve the purposes of the public, 
and the interests of the State. There can be but one 
opinion, as your committee think, on the subject. 

Should the plan now proposed be found after suffi- 
cient time has elaped to develope all its merits, all its 
defects, inexpedient, it will be in the power of the Le- 

y the full, broad light of experience, the glimmerings 
of which are, as yet, alone visible. But admitting that 
it would be equally wise to try any other system than 
the one recommended, it appears to your committee 
exceedingly imprudent to advance in the dark in a path 
which it will be found difficult to retrace, when it may 
be found equally difficult to proceed. 

Suppose the motive power to be furnished by a com- 
pany—by several companies—by individuals—whether 
these companies are carriers or not—independently of 
objections already stated, it would be well to estimate 
the difficulty of changing the plan when it might be 
found no longer expedient to pursue it. The influence 
of the agents of the state is apprehended by some.— 
Your committee <lo not feel disposed to add to the num- 
ber of those who are supposed to be made subservient 
to its will by their interest. But there are other influ- 
ences which ought not to be contemplated without a 
due sense of their importance, The influence of per- 
soual interest, of sectional interest, of corporate interest 
—under the apprehension of a change which would 
operate unfavorably on numerous individuals directly or 
through corporations in which their interests are invest- 
ed, you will find a legion operating on the members of 
this legislature by every practicable means. And we 
might reasonably expect to find that influence exerted 
within your legislative hall even by members of this 
body. It would not be a new consequence of the de- 
velopments of the selfish principle. It has often been 
seen and felt—It wili be seen and felt again. 

But waiving for a moment all objections to every 

roposed by others, your committee would re- 
specifully urge the pressing nature of the motives which 
seem imperatively to ask the further sanction of the 
Legislature of the system already in operation, The 
navigation of the canals of this Commonwealth begins 
about the 10th of March. The prospective view of the 
trade which will pass upon them is exceedingly pro- 
mising. The merchants of the west are now crowding 
to the cities of the Atlantic. They look to your rail 
roads and canals as the means of conveyance. Asso- 
ciations are now forming for the purpose of transport- 
ing their merchandise. -They cannot digest and put in 
operation plans which require extensive arrangements 
until this Legislature has first pointed out the course 
which it means totake. They await your early deci- 
sion. ‘There is no wisdom in delay—there is danger. 
Our indecision, will induce these merchants to write to 
their friends in the west—‘‘ Look not to the Pennsylva- 
nia canals as a mean of conveyance. No system has 
yet been adopted, it will be idle to wait the tardy 
movements of her rulers.” Thus will the advancing 
tide of trade be rolled into other channels and the 
hopes of a plentiful revenue be blasted. 

Under these convictions your committee again ear- 
nestly recommend prompt and efficient action—and 
report the annexed bill. 


AN ACT 
Providing for the payment of the expenses incurred by 


the contracts made for the purchase of Locomotive 
Engines, 
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REPORT OF THE MINORITY OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Report of the minority of the Committee on Inland 
Navigation and Internal Improvement, relative to 
the use of the rail ways of the Commonwealth.—Br 
Mr. Warxer, 





The undersigned, a minority of the committee to 


slature to devise another, aided as they then will be, | whom was referred the resolution passed by this House, 


directing a report without delay, to be made, which 
would be most for the interest of the state—for her, 
for companies, or for individuals to own the metive 
power upon our rail roads, make the following report: 

They regret the necessity that compels them to dis- 
sent from the majority. They know that a report 
sanctioned by the whole committee, would be entitled 
to, and would receive a more general and cordial sup- 
port in this House. Nothing but an entire conviction 
that the interest of the state demands a change in the 
management of our rail ways, could induce them to 
make this their counter report. 

The question, by the resolution submitted to the 
committee, is one of paramount interest. It interests 
the east and west, the north and south of this state, It 
interests the commercial, the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural portions of our citizens. It goes further, for it 
is intimately connected with the reputation of our im- 


provements, and the finances of the Commonwealth.—. 


It is therefore, worthy of the best deliberation, 

Under this resolution, the first question that presents 
itself is:—What kind of power should be used upon the 
road—steam or horse? 

Upon this question, it is believed the committee are 
unanimous in favor of steam. There are, it is true, 
many and strong arguments that can be urged in favor 
of horse-power, and ifthe question was yet open—not 
decided by experience, the great anxiety expressed by 
those immediately along this improvement, to exclude 
steam, would meet with a more favorable reception, — 
But the question is decided, and correctly, in favor of 
steam. Experience shows that it is cheaper by one- 
third, and more expeditious than animal power. This 
is shown, as well in Europe as in our own country. In 
proof of which, the Liverpool and Manchester—the 
Stockton and Darlington rail roads in England; the 
Baltimore and Ohio—the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
in Maryland; the Petersburg and Roanoke in Virginia; 
the Charleston and Hamburg in South Carolina; the 
Newcastle and Frenchtown in Delaware; the Camden 
and Amboy in New Jersey ; the Hudson and Mohawk— 
the Schenectady and Saratoga in New York, and the 
Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown, in Penn- 
sylvania, are adduced. Other rail ways might be added, 
but these are sufficient. Indeed, experience fully de- 
monstrates that steam can be used to the best advan- 
tage on roads much shorter than those constructed by 
the state. 

It is worthy of consideration, that the Philadelphia 
and Columbia, and the Portage rail roads, were not 
constructed merely for the use and benefit of the coun- 
ties through which they pass. They were intended, 
and are a part of the great chain of our improvements 
connecting the waters of the east with those of. the 
west, thereby increasing the manufacturing, commer- 
cial and agricultural facilities of the whole State. The 
opinion that steam should be the power, is confirmed 
and strengthened by an able report made by Mr. Keat- 
ing to the Legislature, upon the 14th of March last. In 
that report the subject is well d'scussed, and a decision 
made in favor of steam power. 

Those who live along our rail roads, object to the 


Section 1. Be it enacted &c, That there be and is | use of steam from the fear of thcir improvements being 
hereby specifically appropriated the sum of $144,900, burnt by fire thrown from the engines. ‘lhis appre- 


for the payment of the expenses incurred by the pur- 
chase of locomotive engines, as authorised by an 


om ofthe Legislature, passed on the 15th of April, 
1834, 


hension, it is believed, will be entirely removed by 
the use of coke, or mineral substances, in generating 
steam. If it should and that it will is not doubted, it is 
confidently expected that the whole state will be satis- 
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fied that the power should be mechanical and not 
animal. 

The next question is, who should own the motive 
power—the state, accompany or individuals? 

Upon this point, the undersigned entirely dissent 
from the report of the majority. ‘They (the majority) 
think the state should own the motive power—we, 
that she should not, Some of the reasons that have 
influenced us in coming to this conclusion, will be here 
given. Let it first be remarked that this is an open 
question. As yet it has not been decided, It is true, 
by an actof Assembly, passed the 15th of April last, the 
Canal Commissioners were authorized to purchase and 
ution the road locomotives, but that act was passed, 
not that the state should continue to own the motive 
power, but that the road should be stocked as soon as 
possible. A report against the stateowning the motive 
power, was made by Mr. Keating on the 14th of March, 
1834. 
the season, to make proper provisions for stocking the 
read, and therefore, the act of the 15th of April, 
1834, was passed. It is repeated then, notwith- 
standing that act, the question is now open. It is 
necessary that it should be settled, and that as soon as 
possible. 

Then, shou'd the state own the motive power? It is 
the nature of power, whether found in an individual, an 
incorporated company, or a government, to extend, 
instead. of contract its rights or privileges. This is 
daily exemplified, and whenever it is, it should be 

romptly met and counteracted. It cannot be so met 

y allowing the state to put herself in the way of indi- 
vidual enterprise. It cannot be counteracted by allow- 
ing the state to embark in what can be accomplished 
by her citizens. Whatever individuals are equal to, as 
a general rule, should be entrusted to them and to them 
alone. This is so congenial, both to our feelings and 
the principles of our government, that arguments are 
unnecessary toe satisfy us of its truth. If we allow the 
state to embark in one enterprise that can be accom- 
plished by her citizens, where shallwe stop? Will we 
allow her to run into every thing that can be driven to 
advantage? Ifthe general government was not in the 
way, would we allow the state alone to export and im- 
port, because it may be profitable? Or, would it be 
policy that she should own all our improvements made 
by companies, and all our banking institutions, because 
they may yielda revenue? Or, should we go farther 
and allow her exé¢lusive manufacturing privileg- 
es, because thereby she might soon be _ re- 
lieved from debt? Or should. we go farther 
a and like some governments of old, own all the 
ands within our churter, and farm them out, because 
it might be to our advantage? The undersigned are 
fully of opinion, that the state should not embark in an 
enterprise like this,to which individuals are fully equal. 

It is proper now, in the present state of our-finances, 
that the rail ways should be stocked, if possible, with- 
out drawing from the treasury. This should have 
great weight, for we have no funds now to experiment 
with; it becomes us toturn every dollar to the best 
advantage. If, however, an opinion was entertained 
that these roads could not be stocked otherwise than by 
the state, the expense should have no weight, for they 
have been completed in a costly and permanent man- 
ner, and must be stocked, cost what it will. Satisfied 
that individuals, associations, or companies, are equal to 
this undertaking, the undersigned are anxious to save 

‘the state the expense and labor necessary in placing 
and keeping the power upon these roads. It is only 
nécessary to look around us to be satisfied that indivi- 
duals are equal to this. They exportand import; they 
conduct our manufacturing acd commercial interests; 
they have constructed extensive improvements, both 
rail roads and canals, within this state. Individuals, 
for the —— government, carry the mail. At an 
incalculable expense, by steamboats, they transport 


every thing upon our rivers and inland seas. Wherever 
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we look, we see that the poliey of this government, 
never to interfere withthe industry of the people, is 
fully carried out. 

It is a well established principle of our nature, as 
also engrafted in cur religion, that where ‘our interest 
|is our heatts will be. Wherever’ we find most indivi- 
dual interest, there too we discover the greatest indus- 
try and economy, and the least disposition to experi- 
ment. In proportion as individual interest is removed, 
industry and economy retire. Business is better attend- 
ed to by the principal than by an agent. The agent 
| of an individual is more faithful than ef an association 

or company. In proportion as the association or com- 
| pany increases in wealth and numbers, as a general rule, 
| industry, economy, and faithfulness in the agent dimin- 
ish. When a government is principal, strict economy 
| and faithfulness in the agent is seldom found. It costs 
|an associstion or company more to perform a given 











There was not time from that to the close of | piece of work, than it does an individual, and it costs 


a government more yet, Thisis susceptible of proof in 
innumerable instances, Our canals and rail roads are 
proof in point, if proof is necessary, it cost the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, an improvement one 
hundred and ten miles long, for repairs, salaries to offi- 
| cers, lock-keepers, wages, &c. fur the year 1854, only 
| $68,110 60. If we judge from our improvements, it 
| would have cost the state a much larger sum, and the 
general government a sum yet larger. In conclusion, 
on this point, the undersigned would add that the Little 
| Schuylkill Rail Road Company, satisfied that where 
| there is the most individual interest, there will be the 
strictest economy and greatest fuithfulness, have issued 
proposals for contracts to carry coal from the termina- 
tion of their road to the city of Philadelphia. 

If then, individuals or associations can place and 
keep the motive power upon our roads, and that cheap- 
er than the state, why should she undertake ‘t? A sat- 
isfactory answer has not presented itself to the under- 
signed. It is said, in the report of the majority, that 
the state wants no profit, and that individuals must have 

_a profit, for the motive power. This appears a falla- 
|cious argument. The state intends to charge sufficient 
| to keep up the powerand no more. The power can- 
not be maintained without salaried officers. This pay 
forms part of the expense of the motive power; and 
the state always pays more liberally than individuals. 
If individuals own the power, the pay of the salaried 
officers and attendants will be reduced, and conse- 
| quently, the expense of the power. If individuals own 
the power, the profits arising from transportation, will 
necessarily, when there is competition, recuce, if not 
entirely take off, the cost of the motive power. This, 
with the State, cannot be effected, because she derives 
no profits from transporting. 

But admitting that the state could place and keep 
the power upon the road as cheap, or even cheaper 
than individuals or associations, still the undersigned 
would be of opinion that she should not. Whoever 
owns the power, should either own the cafs attached, 
or be responsibte for all damages sustained. For the 
state to own the cars and be a common carrier, would 
be too palpable an interference with the industry of 
the country. For the state to pay all damages, might 
either consume the whole revenue, or keep her harrass- 
ed by vexatious law-suits. The idea of the state be- 
coming an insurer or carrier, is therefore, dismissed, 
and on its dismissal is based an argument against the 
state owning the power: For if the owner of the power 
owns the cars, or is responsible for damages, most cer- 
tainly, a greater degree of produce, of skill, and faith- 
fulness, will be brought into requisition, than would be 
if he did not own the cars, or was not responsible for 
damages, 

Another argument against the state owning the pow- 
er, is the indirect increase thereby of the patronage of 
the Governor, already too great. If the stale owns the 
power she must act by agents appointed indirectly by 
the Governor. The tenure of their office depending 
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upon executive pleasure, fealty, if we judge from the | by the State. Itis not intended by this that the State 
past, will become an incident. By such an increase | should not own and keep up the stationary engines— 
of patronage the arm of an administration may be that the State must do. But it is believed to be bad 
strengthened to the injury of this government. There | policy for the State to own the power upon part of the 
is another view no less forcible; every successive { toad, and the balance to be rented or sold to indivi- 
change of the executive effected by the people, will | duals. That some of the levels upon the Portage rail way 
be accompanied with a corresponding change in these should be sold or rented, whilst the State should own 
agencies, the competent, skilled and faithful being re- the powerupon the balance. is advanced in the report 
moved, with the stupid and faithless; such will not be of the majority; from that opinion the undersigned en- 
the case, if individuals or associations own the power. | tirely dissent. Apart from the stationary engines, they 
Then we will have acsirances based upon individual | think the State should own none of the power. If the 
interests, that the tried and faithful will be retained; | State owns the power, she must, at a great expense, 
In addition it might be urged, for it is an undoubted | purchase and keep horses sufficient to stock the short 
truth, that a more strict accountability of agents is re- | levels upon the Portage rail way and either end of the 
quired by individuals and associations than by the state. | Philadelphia and Columbia road, But the report of 
The further the active agent is removed from those | the majority maintains that the State should own the 
particularly interested, the greater will be his compen- | st. am power, and that the levels accommodated to ani. 
sation and the greater his imposition too. mal power should either be sold or rented. The 
Again the State should not own the power, because | selling or renting these levels cannot be effected 
if owned by individuals or associations, the transporta- | without manifest injury to the whole road, as also to 
tion and consequently the tolls upon these roads, will | our canals. 
be increased. ‘This is susceptible ofentire demonstra-| No man can form any thing like an. accurate opinion 
tion. Man works influenced by some motive. When | of the amount that will be transported upon these roads, 
the acquisition of property is the object, interest is| the present year. And if an accurate opinion cannot 
alwags that motive. It is our nature to desire the accu- | be formed, the levels can be neither sold nor rented 
mulation of property. If then individuals own the pow- | profitably. If they should be disposed of, what suffi- 
er, it becomes their immediate interest to have it | cient guarantee can be given, if the lease should not be 
always in order—to keep trustworthy agents—to have | profitable, that it would not be abandoned. Those who 
thesgreatest number of cars possible attached to the | can give security, will not embark in an enterprise as 


power—to run the length of the road in the shortest small as the stocking one level upon the Portage rail 


time that it can be done with safety and at the least pos- | way. Abandoning a level for any period, however 
sible expense. 


earth short, must necessarily be attended with bad consequen- 
If the State owns the power, it will add tothe ease | ces. It will retard transportation, affect the credit of 


of the ‘salaried officer’? and take nothing from his | the road, increase expenses, and diminish the receipt of 
wages, if he should not consult alone the interest | tolls. These short levels, the undersigned are of opin- 
of the State. If individuals own the power, compe- | ion, can be neither stocked by the state, sold, nor rent- 
tition will be introduced, and the charge for attaching | ed profitably. And if they cannot, as we must systema- 
to the power will be reduced to the lowest possible! tize the manner of transporting upon our road, 
point. the idea of the state owning the power should be 
Allow the State alone this privilege and the charge | abandoned. 
stands a greater chance of being increased than dimin-| In addition to what has been said, as to the ability of 
ished. Give this privilege either to an in«ividual, a | individuals to furnish the motive power, it may here be 
company or the State and the result will be the same. | stated, that they are rapidly stocking our canals, at an 


In proof of which, in addition to what has been said in | expense far beyond what will be required to procure 


this report, this fact is stated: the charge by the state, | engines adapted to our rail roads And as these roads 


for power upon var rail ways is one cent per ton per | are connected with our canals, the associations formed 
mile. The charge for the same upon the Baltimore | upon them, will immediately be extended to the roads. 
and Ohio rail road, is abouta half cent per ton per mile. | Open the roads to competition, and associations will be 
Upon the Baltimore and Ohio road, fuel costs about six ; formed, as upon our canals, of wide influence and ex- 
dollars per ton, whilst upon ours it can be obtained for | tended wealth. 
less than four. Upon our roads the state owns the| In the opinion that the State should not own the pow- 
power, whilst upon the other it isowned by the compa- | er, the undersigned are confirmed, and strengthened by 
ny. If competition was allowed upon our roads, their! the report of Mr. Keating, on this subject, mace in 
being then more individual interest, this charge would | March last-- In that report it is said, ‘the policy (of 
be reduced, and by its reduction the cost of transporta- | the State owning the power) is more plausible than 
tion would be cheapened and business increased. | substantially good.” Again that report says, “indivi- 
The business would be increased for another reason | duals working on their own account, under a strict su- 
—wherever there is fair competition there is always a pervision are obliged to pay more attention to it than 
greater disposition to accommodate. If individuals own- | could be obtained from salaried officers. The difficulty 
ed the power, a greater regard for the cars attached | of the selection of proper officers, the dangers from the 
would be secuwed, because thereby their business and | increase of patronage the want of a balancing or cheek- 
their profits would accumulate, By attention—by care | ing power to prevent injustice, are among a few of the 


and a disposition to accommodate, kept active by com- | evils incident to the conferring this duty upon salaried 


petition, the tolls must increase. But in addition to | officers. For such men there would be no motive (ex- 


greater faithfulness upon the road, may be added, and | clusive ofa sense of duty,) to produce an increase of 
it isno small item, the amount of busines that by the travel on the road; since the more frequently it is used, 
influence of the owners of the power united with the | the greater would be their duties, without any addi- 
owners of the cars and of the friends of each, will be | tional compensation.” 
thrown upon these improvements. This last considera-, ** With acontractor the case would be different—to 
tion is worthy of much weight, for it becomes the State him the increased travel or transportation would be a 
to interest directly in her improvements the greatest | source of increased gain. It would be his duty to pro- 
possible number of her citizens. | cure assistance on the best terms and of the best kind.” 
It is important, in the opinion of the undersigned, | thus confirmed in the opinion, that the State should 
that the motive power placed upon all the connecting ' not own the motive power, the undersigned conclude 
links of the grest chain of our improvement, should be | by submitting the fullowing bill asthe result of their 
furnished by the same agency. It is also important | investigation. 
that this power should either all or none of it be owned | is 
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_ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- | yard, Samuel Groom, Thomas Hart, Richard Mew, 
tives, €¢c. That from and after the passage of this act, | Thomas Wilcox, Ambrose Rigg, John Haywood, Hugh 
the Philadelphia and Columbia rail-way, and the Alle- | Hartshorne, Clement Plumstead, and Thomas Cooper. 
gheny Portage rail-way, be and the same are hereby | This deed was recently found with other interesting 
declared and made public ener and shall be used | documents, among the papers of one of these original 
as such for the conveyance of passengers and the gene- | proprietors, in the possession of his descendants, in the 
ral purposes of transportation, as hereinafter directed. | interior of Pennsylvania. It is now in the hands of a 

Section 2, Any individual, or association 01 indivi- | gentleman of the bar of this State, to whom it was sent 
duals, may, after the passage of this act, have full privi- | with other papers, to aid him in the management of a 
lege to place cars upon the aforesaid rail ways, and | suit in chancery. It would be well if the instrument 
transport them by the use of locomotive engines,except- | could be procured by the State, and preserved.— New- 
ing the section between the eastern inclined plane and | ark Advertiser. 
the city of Philadephia, and the short levels upon the 
Allegheny Portage rail ways, upon which section and 
lzvels so excepted animal power may be used ; and fur- 
ther, any individual or association of individuals may, 
during the season the navigation of the canals is ob- 
stucted, have full privilege to place cars upon the afore- 





MORE CHESTER COUNTY BEEF. 


On Saturday last 10 head of cattle were brought to 
the borough and weighed upon the hay scales, Their 
weights are given below. 


said rail ways, and transport them by the use of animal wale eee ; 1,860 
power: Provided always, Those persons that use the | phomas Hickm 1,725 
road for the purposes aforsaid, shall use no other fuel D “ ‘eo a 

for the purpose of generating steam, than coke or min- 3 ’ 
eral coal, and shall be governed by such regulations re ickman, 1,820 
and rules as the canal commissioners may direct and | gamue} Worth 1,820 
consider advisable to protect the improvements, and Do 7 eee 
systematize the operations of the transporters. inten Kern »770 
Section 3. The Canal Commissioners be and they are J Do * yom 

7 3 


hereby directed to have the said rail ways finished, wa- 
ter stations, &c. erected so as to be adapted to transpor- 
tation by locomotive engines. 

Section 4. The Canal Commissioners be and they are 
hereby directed to dispose of and sell to any individual 
or association of individuals, all the engines (except the 
stationary ones) ordered by the act of the fifteenth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty four—and 
furnish no more power hereafter for the purpose of 
transportation : and further, the Canal Commissioners 
be and they are hereby directed to take charge of all 
stationary engines, machinery connected therewith, and 
water stations, and keep them in repair, and cause a 
strict superintendence of the transit of all travel and 


! 
commerce upon all the planes overcome by stationary 





For the Gazette and Intelligencer. 

Messrs Editors,—Until within a few wecks it might 
have been said that there was a post and rail fence in 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Finding that you and 
other elderly gentlemen take delight in urbane reminis- 
cences, { have often determined to keep that fact in 
recollection for my grand children, who may perhaps 
be great fulks, and scorn the people who live so Jow as 
Broad street. The fence was at the South East corner 
of Schuylkill third and Chestnut, and has just been re- 
moved, in preparation, I suppose, for building. Is there 
another within the limits of the city? 

TRIGINTARIAN, 





os Eight flat boats have been loaded with ice at Frank™ 


lin, Pa destined for Natchez and cther ports far down 
on the Mississippi, where it is said to be worth 50 dol- 
lars per ton. 

The Franklin Intelligencer, from which we learn the 
above facts says—‘* The boats are lined inside with 
boards, and filled in with coal dust between the lining 
and outside plank in order to keep out the heat. Theice 
is then cut with whip saws, in pieces about 22 inches 
square, and carefully jstowed in the boat, after which it 
is covered with a thick bed of straw.” 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Jounstown, Nov. 22, 1834. 


Dear Sir—t observe, by your paper, of the 18th inst. 
that you have been referring back to the first volume 
‘of the Pittsburgh Gazette, of the year 1787.—I was a 
subscriber to that paper in the year 1797 and 1798.— 
In one of those years, I think it was, that I had a com- 
munication published in that paper, on the subject of 
a railway from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.—I kept no 
‘copy of it, nor do I now know what it was like ; but it 
would no doubt, be somewhat of a curiosity at this day. 
I would thank you sincerely to hunt it up and repub- 
lish it in your valuable paper, to which 1 am now again 
a subscriber, and much oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
A. MORRISON. 





From the U. S. Gazette. 
THE WEATHER. 


Our prediction seems to have come true, that the 
cold weather had not taken his final leave of us for this 
winter, but that it would return early in February. 
During his absence from the 12th of January to the Ist 
of February, the weather was exceedingly mild and 
pleasant. Some times, during the middle of the day, 
the Mercury would rise to sixty, but would descend in 
the night to various points ; s me nights to only forty, 
and others thirty ; just cool enough to prevent vegeta- 
tion. Friday, January 30, was a violent rain storm, 
with considerable thunder and lightning in the evening; 
after which it cleared, and became colder. On Sunda 
morning, February Ist, the Mercury in old Fahrenheit 
stood at 30. On Monday, February 2d, it stood at 22. 
On Tuesday morning, at 18, i.e. above 0. but 14 be- 
low the freezing point. 


We have just received the above letter.—We have 
not got afile of the Gazette for 1798, but will look over 
that of 1797; and, if we find the communication of Mr. 
Morrison, will republish it—it will, indeed, be a curi- 
osity. — Pitts.Gaz. 

INTERESTING RELIC. 

We had the gratification recently of examining the 
original deed from ‘*Dame Eliz. Carteret” and the exe- 
cutors of Sir Sane Carteret, to Witliam Penn and his 
eleven assuciates for the whole of East Jersey. This 
instrument is beautifully executed on two large sheets 
of parchment, the head line being illuminated or embel- 
lished in the finest style of the ancient scriveners. The 
consideration money named is 3,400 pounds sterling, 
and the deed is dated London, Frb. 2d, 1681. The 
Grantees are William Penn, Rob. West, Thomas Rud- 








The Delaware is new interrupted with ice.—-Yester- 
day morning commenced a snow storm which has cov- 
cred our streets and roofs, 








